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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
Progress Report—No. 17 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1952 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED SratTes, 
Jorinr Committee ON Derense Propuction, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:35 a. m., in 
room F-39, Capitol Building, Senator Burnet R. Maybank (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Maybank, Robertson, Capehart, Bricker; and 
Representatives Brown (vice chairman), Patman, and Talle. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

I might just make a short preliminary statement to the effect that 
the committee thought, after they had heard Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Fleischmann, in view of the many complaints that had come to us, 
that we would get you down here to talk about business in general 
and the defense activities of the agencies that are under the Com- 
merece Department. 

The committee believes that they should get some idea from you 
as to how satisfied vou are with this or not satisfied with this. What 
is the status, for instance, of defense highways, in case of an emergency. 
We would like Mr. MacDonald to tell us something about that 
and for Admiral Cochrane so tell us about the maritime situation 
in connection with the allocation of steel. 

That was the substance of what was in the members’ minds. They 
wanted to hear from vou as to how it affected you. We also hope that 
you might say something to us about business in general, particularly 
in connection with what Senator Lehman and other Senators brought 
up at the last meeting—-the unemployment in New York, for instance, 
and in the automobile industry in Detroit. As you know, both are 
serious. 

We have had a lot of complaints from different automobile com- 
panies. Then, too, Congress now has before it a bill, or a resolution, 
to take care of some unemployment in those areas. 

If vou will address yourself along those lines the committee would 
appreciate it. 

Secretary Sawyer. | have a written presentation covering some of 
the aspects of the business situation which I have not had time to 
have mimeographed for the members of the committee but which, if 
you wish me to, I will have prepared for you later, for the record. 

1 am, of course, prepared to discuss the matters that you mentioned, 
aside from the general business situation, but I assume you wanted 
that first, and then a discussion of the mobilization effort in its 
relationship to my department. 
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The CuarrmMan. That is correct, because after all the Commerce 
Department represents the business of the country. 

Secretary Sawyer. I have here a few items which I think might 
be of interest to the committee. 

The Caarrman. Do you want to read that statement? 

Secretary Sawyer. | will read parts of it, if I may, if you would 
like to hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary Sawyer. I deal, first, with business. 

The CuarrmMan. How long will it take you to read it? 

Secretary Sawyer. About 10 minutes. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead and read it. It should be in the record 
for the benefit. of the other Senators who are not members of this 
committee, and for the benefit of the other Members of the House. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES SAWYER, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Secretary Sawyer. I would like to make a few points with reference 
to the business population, because you hear quite a bit of comment 
on that, and then with reference to the current business situation and 
prospects and, finally, the analysis of the defense business which is 
flowing to the smaller firms, which is a matter that I know your com- 
mittee is interested in. 

During the recent period of defense mobilization the business popula- 
tion of the country has been maintained at pre-Korean levels. tN here 
are now about 4,000,000 concerns in existence, which approximates 
the maximum reached in the postwar boom and represents the 
highest total in our history. 

Except for some seasonal variations the business population re- 
mained stable throughout 1951. The total was very near the same 
level at the end of 1951 as in the middle of 1950 when hostilities broke 
out in Korea. 

Since Korea, the number of retail trade firms decreased by 1.8 per- 
cent; service firms decreased slightly 0.3 percent; and all other major 
industrial segments of the business population increased, with the 
largest relative gains occurring in transportation, communication and 
other public utilities, contract construction and manufacturing. 

The above increase in manufacturing is small but particularly note- 
worthy since early 1950 saw the reversal of a downward trend in the 
number of manufacturing firms which had been under way since 1947. 

The effect of Korea on the number of businesses started or discon- 
tinued was negligible. On a seasonally adjusted basis, both new and 
discontinued businesses were slightly more numerous in the period 
from July 1950 through June 1951 than in the preceding 12-month 
period. 

I have a table of statistics, which is as follows: 
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Number of firms in operation 
[Thousands] 
June 1948 | December | June 1950 March December 
(high) 1949 (low) (Korea) 1951 1951! 

PE in cCnccannececstcecsede 4,010. 2 3, 953.3 3, 986.1 4,007.4 3, 991.2 
Mining and quarrying_..............-..-... 35.5 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 
Contract construction -__..................- 324.7 339.5 302.4 372.3 374.0 
LL, .. <n atanctcdnennabotisbadied 331.5 302.4 303.5 306. 7 310, 2 

Transportation, communications, “and 
public SSE SRR Pe See 189. : 189.9 194.2 202.3 205. 1 
IE, cneidecpaceetecesitesnate 203.3 202. 9 203. 9 206. 6 207.4 
Retail trade ___.-. pedineghladdieihh hasta 1, 716. 6 1, 687.5 1, 686, 2 1, 676.8 1, 656. 1 
Finance, insuranee and real estate......... 347.7 344.3 347.4 351.4 352.1 
Service industries............-- anseniacis 861.9 852.6 854.4 857.2 852.1 

















! Preliminary. 


On the current business situation, the year 1951 has been one of 
substantial preparations and progress toward our goal of readiness for 
defense of the Nation. Defense production has been steadily ex- 
panded ; the productive capacity of our defense and defense-supporting 
industries has been broadened, while at the same time the total 
output of consumers’ goods has been maintained close to the high 
level of the preceding year. 

The powers granted to the Executive under the Defense Production 
Act have been exercised as judiciously as possible to achieve our de- 
fense goals. Through credit controls, rapid amortization and loans, . 
and allocations of materials, we have assured priority in use of limited 
resources to defense production and expansion of essential capacity. 
This program has necessitated the gradual cutting back of production 
of consumers’ durable and nondefense capital goods, both private 
and public. But the process of conversion has thus far caused rela- 
tively little dislocation of the over-all economy, although it has ne- 
cessitated major adjustments in particular segments and, importantly, 
has meant hardship for some individuals and for some business 
concerns. 

Aggregate unemployment has been reduced from 3,000,000 in 
1950 to ae than 2,000,000 in 1951. And I might interpolate that 
the last report made to me showed 1,600,000 unemployed throughout 
the country, which is 600,000 less than was the case 1 year ago. 

The CHarirMan. Is it not a fact that the trouble is that there are 
more unemployed in certain sections and considerably more put to 
work in other sections? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is true. 

The CuatrmMan. Unemployment in the Detroit area, for instance? 

Secretary Sawyer. And some places in New York City. 

The CuatrMan. And in New York City. Are there any other im- 
portant areas? 

Secretary Sawyer. Some in New England. 

The CuarrMaNn. In New England, New York, and Detroit? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Where is the main increase? 

Secretary Sawyer. Those are the principal areas of spotted unem- 
ployment now. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Spotted? Is it not pretty bad in Detroit? It is, 
from what I have heard. 

Secretary Sawyer. I mean, those are the spots where there is un- 
employment, but the over-all employment picture is very good 
throughout the country. 

The CuarrMan. The over-all picture is, but is it bad or not bad in 
Detroit? 

Secretary Sawyer. It is bad in Detroit. 

The Cuarrman. And in New York? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. And some places in New England? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What is that caused by, a lack of steel? 

Secretary Sawyer. It is caused by a reduction in employment in 
the automobile industry and related industries in Detroit. In New 
York it is caused largely by a lack of work in construction. 

The CaarrmMan. In housing? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, all sorts of construction. 

And in New England by some let-down in connection with textiles 
and, also, costume jewelry, and that type of thing. 

Senator Capesarr. You told us that the unemployment situation 
in 1950 and 1951 was very good. What about this year, when we 
are beginning to feel the effects of the cut-back of civilian goods, and 
we are going to feel it very, very strongly in the second quarter? 
Would you care to prophesy how many men will be unemployed, say, 
in the second quarter of this year? 

Secretary Sawyer. No, Senator Capehart; 1 would not care to 
prophesy. I do think that this year probably we will get the greatest 
impact of the defense program. I do not believe that unemployment 
will be as great as some people fear. 

We have been hearing since the beginning of the Korean war that 
unemployment would grow, but as a matter of fact it has not grown. 
It has lessened. 

Senator Capenarr. Is it not a fact that we are just now feeling the 
pinch of the cut-back in civilian goods, and will we not feel them even 
more in the second quarter? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think so; but, on the other hand, there will 
be a substitution of goods made for the military which will not take 
that up completely, but it will soften that impact of unemployment. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Carenarr. Is it your thought that, with this big cut-back 
in civilian goods manufactured, there will be sufficient defense work 
to absorb all of our workers? 

Secretary Sawyer. Probably not. 

Senator Capenart. How many would you say might not be 
absorbed? 

Secretary Sawyer. I would not hazard a guess as to that. Of 
course, when you get down to 1,600,000 unemployed, you are at 
almost an irreducible minimum. That is a figure that is almost 
hard to believe. 

So, there is no doubt in my mind but what there will be some 
increase in unemployment. I do not think it will be serious, but I 
could be wrong. 

Senator Carenartr. You do not think it will be serious? 
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Secretary Sawyer. I think there will be a substantial increase in 
unemployment, but I do not think it will be serious during the second 
quarter, which is the quarter that you asked about. 

Senator Carenarr. Of course, I presume that this does not come 
under your authority and responsibility, but you may have some 
facts on it—do you feel that we are cutting back civilian production 
faster than we are able to get into defense production? 

Secretary Sawyer. Oh, no; 1 do not. We are, of course, facing— 
this is not altogether within my Department, although part of the 
activity is—today, as we have all along, the problem of just how fast 
to cut back. A year and a half ago I had people come to me and say, 
“Why do you not just order that the whole automobile operation be 
shut down and start making guns and tanks, and so forth,’’ which 
disclosed an innocence of the facts of life which was really appalling. 

The truth of the matter is that, of course, the military orders were 
not there. 

What has been done by the Defense Production Authority and the 
NPA in my Department is to try to hold the cut-backs at the point 
where the slack will be taken up by military orders. Of course, it is 
impossible to attain that ideal. You are dealing, for the most part, 
as far as NPA is concerned, with an effort to distribute materials 
which are in short supply, chiefly, as you know—steel, aluminum, 
copper, nickel, and so forth. 

Senator Carpenarr. Then your thought is that we are not cutting 
civilian production back faster than we are going to be able to absorb 
our workers in defense production? 

Secretary Sawyer. My thought is that they have arrived at a 
pretty fair result in an effort not to cut back too fast and, on the other 
hand, cut back fast enough to allow the defense program to go ahead. 

Senator Carenarr. You have not been able to arrive at any figures 
yet as to the number of men who might be unemployed, say, the next 
90 days or 4 months? 

Secretary Sawyer. No; we make no prognostication of employment 
in the Census Bureau. What we do, as you know, of course, is to 
give these monthly reports as to actual employment and unemploy- 
ment statistics of that time, but we do not undertake to say what the 
future will hold. 

I certainly would not want to hazard a guess on it. 

Senator Caprenarr. You see, we are still producing at the rate of 
105,000,000 tons annually, are we not?—maybe more than that. 

Secretary Sawyer. I think this last week it was about 102 million 
of steel; that is, 102 million of capacity. 

Senator Capenart. And we are producing the same amount of tons 
of aluminum and copper and zine and lead and all of our basic 
materials? 

Secretary Sawyer. We are producing a great deal more aluminum. 

Senator Capenart. Maybe more; yes. Prior to this defense 
activity, all of our people were employed because they were doing 
what I call chewing up these materials, and they were chewing them 
up for civilian use. 

Secretary Sawyer. As a matter of fact, if I may interrupt you, I 
think there were more unemployed prior to June 25, 1950, than there 
are today, but not many more—maybe 2,200,000. 

Senator Capexart. Virtually all of our people were working? 
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Secretary Sawyer. Yes; they were. 

Senator CapenArt. We still are producing the same number of 
tons of steel and aluminum and copper and zinc and lead, and so forth? 

Secretary Sawyer. We are producing more—more aluminum and 
more steel. 

Senator Caprnart. We are producing more? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Senator CapgeHarr. The question and the problem is that steel is 
available either for civilian goods or military use? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Senator Caprenart. And any time it is being used, being cut up 
and being processed, of course, it is sufficient to employ our people— 
you agree with that? 

Secretary Sawyer. Of course, there are more elements in the 
situation than steel alone. I think it is necessary to point out what I 
am sure you will agree to: that the difficulties that present them- 
selves in connection with steel are not difficulties due altogether to a 
shortage of steel as steel. 

Senator Capenarr. I understand that. 

Secretary Sawyer. But certain types of steel—structural steel, for 
instance, and plates. 

Senator Caprnarr. I understand that, but my point is we are 
producing, you say, more of these basic materials than we did? 

Secretary Sawyer. More aluminum and more steel. 

Senator Capenart. And when we were using them almost ex- 
clusively for civilian production our people were working. Now we 
have the problem of converting part of the production to civilian use 
and the balance to defense use, but the fact remains that the same 
number of tons or more are there? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. 

Senator Caprnarr. When our people are processing them and cut- 
ting them up they are employed. Therefore, my question is: Are we 
out of balance now in having cut back civilian production faster than 
the military is able to consume these raw materials? Where are the 
raw materials? If they are being cut up for national defense, of 
course our people should be working. They have either got to be 
used in national defense or civilian goods; have they not? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes; but the problem, as I say, is not quite as 
simple as dealing with steel alone. 

Senator Capenart. I was not talking about that. 

Secretary Sawyer. Copper and aluminum and steel go into auto- 
mobile construction. 

Senator Capenart. I thought I said 105,000,000 tons of steel and 
X millions tons of copper and zinc and lead. I am taking all basic 
materials as a whole. 

The reason I am asking these questions is that we are faced at the 
moment with a situation in which a great many of our people are 
demanding that the Congress pass legislation to appropriate money 
for those who are thrown out of work. They say, and rightfully so, 
because they cannot find a job—in other words, the automobile 
industry would like to make 1,600,000 cars in the second quarter of 
this year, and if they were permitted to do so, of course, they will 
employ all of their people. Now, they have been reduced, 1 think, 
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to 900,000 cars, or some such figure, which is about 40 percent, and 
that 40 percent of the material now supposedly has to go into war 
production. 

My question is, Are the military people ready tostart cutting up 
that material? Are they behind schedule and are we cutting back 
our civilian production faster than we are able to use it in the military? 

Secretary Sawyer. You have asked me several questions, but the 
answer to your first question is I think that the cut-back in civilian 
production of items such as copper and aluminum has been no greater 
than was demanded by the current demand of the military for 
material. 

Senator Carenart. My point is: If the military is using it, they 
will immediately absorb these people in jobs. 

Secretary Sawyrr. Not necessarily. 

Senator Capenarr. They do not seem to be doing that. 

Secretary Sawyer. Not necessarily. For instance, you might 
have all of the steel that you need and not have enough copper, so 
you cannot make the automobile. 

Senator Capenart. My point is that we still have the same amount 
of copper that we had a year ago, that is, the production is even 
greater than it was. 

Secretary Sawyer. Just about. 

Senator Capenart. It is available, it is some place in the United 
States, I mean. It is here. The total pile is there, and when it was 
all going into civilian goods, of course our people were all working. 
Now we have taken “X” amount of it and said, “You can use it for 
civilian goods and ‘X’ amount of it for military.”’ 

And it seems to be throwing a lot of people out of work at the 
moment. 

My question is, are we cutting civilian goods back faster than the 
military is able to use the steel and the copper and the zinc? I do 
not know. I think it is one of the questions that the Congress will 
have to settle, and the administration, too. 

Secretary Sawyer. It is a very proper question. 

Senator Carppnarr. Before we can settle this problem of what we 
are going to do with these people who are forced out of business or 
forced out of work, have lost their jobs as a direct result of a govern- 
mental order, in this instance meaning the cutting back of civilian 

s. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I agree with you it is a very important 
question. And, certainly, it is one that deserves the attention of both 
the Congress and the executive branch. 

I do think it is proper to comment that you cannot assume if the 
automobile industry, for instance, were permitted to make 1,600,000 
automobiles that they would make them and sell them. As a matter 
of fact, I doubt that they could, but, certainly, it is not probable 
because in the retail trade and in other areas where there has been no 
restraint exercised by either price or-—— 

Senator Capenart. You think you have sales resistance at the 
moment that might well be cutting their production? 

Secretary Sawyer. In my opinion, there are many factors that 
enter into the situation included in which is this one of shortage of 
materials and, perhaps, is the paramount one—may I just finish my 
answer? 
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Senator Carenart. I am sorry. 

Secretary Sawyer. But as you know, the savings of the American 
people currently are at an all-time high. The average American is 
not spending his income in total. He is putting it away in large 
quantities. That has had an influence on the retail trade. 

I think it would have an influence even if all of the automobiles they 
wanted to make were available, but there is not any doubt but what 
the effort to provide adequate copper and steel and aluminum for 
defense has had an effect on these industries. Certainly, it had an 
effect on the building trades. 

Senator Capenarr. Is it your thought then that we are reaching 
in this country sales resistance to the point where we might normally 
have unemployment, even though there was no need for taking these 
materials from civilian production and putting them into war produc- 
tion? 

Secretary Sawyer. There is no doubt but what there is this unusual 
amount of savings going on. What the effect would be on unemploy- 
ment if we did not have the defense program I cannot say. I doubt 
if anyone can. 

Senator Capeuartr. Have you any recommendations on how we 
might go about finding out whether or not this cutback is being made 
faster than the military is prepared to use the materials themselves? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think you can get that. 

Senator CapeHart. We all want the military to have all of the 
materials they want and need, but is there any figure or fact or any 
way that you know of that we could get the true facts as to whether 
or not it is being cut back faster than the Military is in a position to 
use them? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think you can get the facts from Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Fleischmann and Mr. Fowler better than from anyone else, 
including me. They are more closely in touch with it than I, although 
I follow it continually and am thoroughly familiar with it. 

Senator Carpenarr. Because that is a problem that has to be 
solved. 

Secretary Sawyer. It certainly does. 

Senator CaPpeHArtT. Because there is a great demand at the moment 
for appropriations to pay so-called unemployment insurance to those 
who are forced out of their jobs as the result of Government orders. 

My point was that these materials are still here. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, they are being used. 

Senator Capenart. And if they are being processed each day they 
are going to take these people to do it; in other words, you can have 
full employment, I think, if half of your people are working on civilian 
goods and half on defense, using the total amount of raw materials in 
the United States. 

Secretary Sawyer. Of course, there has rarely been a time when 
we have had what you might call total employment. 

Senator Carpenarr. Total in the sense that we always think of it. 

Secretary Sawyer. The last two years we have had what you might 
call total employment. When you get down to 1,600,000 out of the 
employable of 62 million that is practically an irreducible minimum. 
So we really have total employment today. 

Senator Carenart. I wish we could get those facts, because——— 

Secretary Sawyer. I suggest that the place to get them—— 
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Senator Capenarr. If we had those facts we ought to be able to 
come to some decision on this whole problem. And in the absence 
of those facts I do not see how you can come to any honest decision 
as to what should be done. 

Senator Roperrson. Is it not very evident that we do not have 
enough copper, regardless of how much steel we have? I thought 
at our last hearing it was established that the civilian demand for 
copper so far exceeded the available supply that cut-backs in civilian 
production and use of copper and brass and bronze was unavoidable. 

The Cuarrman. That is what Mr. Wilson said. 

Senator Roperrson. As I understood, the Secretary said, regardless 
of how much steel you have got, if they cannot get the copper required 
to manufacture an automobile, they cannot manufacture it? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. That is my point. 

Senator Capenarrt. If the Senator will yield. There is no question 
about that, but the point is that you ought to have the same amount 
of copper as you had prior to the defense effort. You have the same 
amount of steel. In fact you have more of all of those things. 

Another thing that we might ascertain which may have some 
bearing upon it is, Does it take more copper for war production than 
it does for civilian production? 

Secretary Sawyer. It does. There is not any doubt about that. 
That is the answer to your whole question. It takes a great deal 
more copper, that is, percentage of copper and aluminum both, as I 
am sure you know. 

Senator Capenarr. I know it takes more aluminum. I have not 
been thoroughly convinced that it takes so much more copper. 

Senator Rosnerrson. With all due deference to the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, he has, evidently, forgotten the chart shown us 
at the last meeting which showed the prewar use of copper, primarily 
in bronze. It was about an inch in the left-hand column, the prewar 
use, and the war use was 20 times an inch. 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. 

Senator Rosertson. Just look at that chart and it gives you the 
answer—a tremendous expansion. And while that was expanded 
the domestic use was also increased, but not in the same ratio. 

Senator Carpreuart. My point is, are the Defense Establishments 
ready to use it? They are not using it at the moment. They are 
using copper, some, yes. I do not think there is any copper lying 
around unused. 

Representative Parman. Would you yield for one question? 

Senator Caresart. They admit they are only spending about a 
billion and a half dollars a month at the moment for hard goods. 

Secretary Sawyer. | think, Senator, it is a mistake to appraise this 
program on the basis of the money being spent. I think it is a mistake 
for all of us to talk about whether we have spent a billion a month or 
4 billion. The point is how many planes you are getting, how many 
tanks are you getting, what are you getting in the way of results? 

I think we have a tendency, and it does not apply to any one of us, 
but to all of us, to appraise the success of the program by the amount 
of money which is spent which I personally, as well as officially, think 
is not the proper approach. 

Senator Capenartr. The only reason I am bringing it up is because 
the Congress is faced at the moment with the reality. 
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Secretary Sawyer. I know that. 

Senator Carprenarr. And it looks as though you are going either to 
have large unemployment over a period of months, which is a bad 
situation for the country, or you are going to get a reallocation of these 
materials and keep them working. 

In the absence of the facts I cannot come to a decision and that is 
why I was talking as I did. 

Senator Rosertrson. Evidently, the President thinks we are going 
to spend plenty of money, because when he submits the budget this 
week he will ask for $10 billion more taxes. 

Representative ParMan. If the committee has available information 
for its use in the way of a break-down on copper, that is, production 
as well as the uses, I should like to have that. 

Mr. Fleischmann testified last week that he was being compelled to 
draw on the stockpile for copper, even for civilian use and some non- 
essential use and aluminum, too. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee has it. 

Representative Parman. Do you have it broken down? 

The CHarrman. It will be furnished to you. 

Suppose we let Mr. Sawyer go ahead, if there are no more questions. 

Representative Tatue. I would like to ask one question, 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Representative Tatie. Mr. Sawyer, I am intrigued by your state- 
ment that savings are going on at such a rapid pace. I get so many 
letters telling me that not only are people not able to save, but they 
are consuming past savings. 

Are there any particular groups that do the saving, or is the saving 
general among our people? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, there is not any doubt that there are a 
great many individuals who are in need of money today. I would not 
dispute that for a second. But the statistics which I gave and which 
were given to me by the Office of Business Economics, a very careful 
analytical group, show very clearly there has been a very great 
increase in the amount of saving within the last 6 months. What 
particular group is doing it, I would not know. I think it is fairly 
general. 

Wages are up. Profits of corporations are not up, but the income 
of insurance companies and others is up. 

There is not any doubt but what disposable income, as they say, 
has grown and it has not gone into purchases of even soft goods that 
they could buy. 

That is why I made the point that I did a while ago, I do not 
think we can assume that if restraints were off of hard goods, like 
automobiles, and so forth, they could sell them. 

For instance, in connection with television sets, as you know, there 
were a lot of them and it was not any lack of material to make them 
that kept them from selling them. 

Representative Tate. | believe in saving, Mr. Sawyer. So that 
is good news to me. 

Secretary Sawyer. So do I, you know. 

Representative Tate. It is not what I am told in the letters that 
I get. 
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Secretary Sawyer. I am sure that in individual cases there are 
probably thousands of people. 

Senator Bricker. At the end of the year there was more money 
available in the insurance companies and the banks and the building 
and loan associations and savings associations than there has been 
in a long, long time. 

Secretary Sawyer. I think more than ever. 

Senator Bricker. I think it is the highest it has ever been. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. May I ask a question or two at this time? 

The Caarrman. Certainly. 

Senator Bricker. Last year there was produced in this country 
105 million tons of steel plus. That is more than 15,500,000 tons in 
excess of what was produced during the peak of the war. That was 
8,300,000 tons above 1950. 

I would like to have the same figures, if we can, that Mr. Patman 
asked for in regard to aluminum and copper as to where it is. We 
get percentage figures. Mr. Wilson gave us the percentage of cuts 
and needs. I have not been able to add the total tonnage of that. 

Secretary Sawyer. Where the steel has gone? 

Senator Bricker. Yes, where it is now. 

Secretary Sawyer. Would you want that for the whole year of 
1951? 

Senator Bricker. I want it for now, yes, right today, projected 
into 1952, if you can get it. 

Secretary Sawyer. You mean where it will go during 1952? 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Tue SeEcRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, January 18, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. Maypank, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENaTOoR Maysank: When I testified before your Joint Committee on 
Defense Production on January 15, 1952, I indicated that I would transmit to you 
tables showing United States exports and imports of leading steel products, by 
country of destination and origin. 

Transmitted herewith are six tables showing exports and imports of iron and 
steel, annual 1947-50 and January—October 1951; exports and imports by country, 
1950 and January—October 1951; and the commodity detail of this trade, by coun- 
try, for the period January-June 1951. Tables are now being compiled to show 
commodity detail for the months July—October 1951, and these will be forwarded 
just as soon as they are completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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TABLE 1.— United States exports and imports of tron and steel, annual 1947-50 and 
January—October 1951 


[Thousands of short tons} 





Year 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 
January-June 
July-October 
January -October 


Estimated annual rate *.... 


1947 

1448 

1949 

19% 

1951 
January—Jnne 
July-October 
January-October 

Estimated annual rate ? 


| ished and 


Exports 


Semifin- 


finished 
iron and 
steel 
6, 780 
4, 582 
4, 056 
3, 067 





1, 658 
1,126 | 
2, 784 | 
3,341 


Pig iron 


(‘) 


-~o 





Scrap 


212 


209 | 


217 


107 
WS 
22 


242 


Exports, other than to Canada 





| 


150 


| 
Semifin- 
| ished and “7 
| finished Pig iron 
iron and 
} steel 
_ al 
34 33 
155 219 
308 100 
1, 107 805 
1, 427 597 
j 616 329 
| 2,043 om 
} 2, 452 1,111 | 
| 
| 
Exports to Canada 
| 
1,072 10 | 
1, 026 6 | 
1,145 19 
SOR | 5 | 
ASS | 2 
432 (1) 
OST 2 
1, 184 ; 


Imports 





Scrap 


119 
168 
163 





! Less than 500 short tons. 


? Based on January-October data, 


Note 


Office of International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, January 1952. 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by International Economic Analysis Division; 
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Tase I1.—United States exports of iron and steel-mill products, by country, 1950, 
and January—October 1951 





Value (thousands of dollars) 


Thousands of tons of 2,000 


























> | pounds 
Area and country a 
January- | | January- 
ad October 1951 | = | October 1951 
NN eee — cS. Sas = .! —_ 
| 

BS np cliticincascncepdiabbddbasencectial 472, 463 487, 555 | 13, 291 2, 989 
SR a ea eee 124, 169 153, 057 975 1,070 

Southern North America__._..........------.-- 65, 793 67, 511 () (2) 
SI Ait inmetaatn ts cpmmpineis dallouteadundatamaaan 37, 273 37, 262 | 37 325 
Cuba... nodobidncccechdingulecmenbetbh 13, 917 16, 042 | 82 gO 

RNIN II io cn nc cch ddlinne~cansauuhl $0, 335 | 108, 100 | (2) ) 
Colombia ‘ 12, 413 | 10, 152 | 70 47 
, ES a a eS 18, 605 32, 344 o4 183 
Chile. . ee ee ee 8, 633 9, 491 56 48 
Brazil SERIES & Shcccinadakbt 16, 022 | 25, 322 0 110 
Argentina........- aE ee manda 14, 621 | 19, 416 78 85 

ERP countries ; 95, 948 | 66, 990 () () 
United Kingdom. . is dibasé — 9, 877 5, 674 69 45 
Belgium and Luxemburg. ____-- epee ¥ 4, 764 4, 472 25 20 
Netherlands... Pit TET Et 13, 599 | 10, 683 | 78 55 
France 9, 467 8, 653 76 65 
Norway... = 6,911 | 3, 528 42 19 
eS .| 15, 961 | 11, 675 SS 48 
Turkey | 11. 665 | 2,901 | 68 17 

Other Europe 4, 768 | 2, 513 | (?) () 

Western Asia __. - 37, 524 | 33, 334 (?) 
OND. Tiel. tah ii ns sccenstigtiha 7, 461 | 2, 628 59 19 
Iraq 3, O80 16, 068 22 118 
Israel and Palestine 3, 129 9, 262 95 57 
Saudi Arabia 9, 223 3, 997 71 21 

Other Asia and Oceania 46, 223 39, 840 | (2) @) 
India | 5, 237 | 4, 524 34 19 
Philippines, Republic of | 10, 807 | 7, 449 | 70 40 
Australia 14,811 | 18, 597 | 95 | 74 

Africa snide 17, 699 | 16, 09 (@) ® 
Union of South Africa ‘ ' | 9, 544 | 11, 654 | 58 | 71 

| \ | 





' Includes iron and steel scrap; exclusive of iron and steel scrap, exports amounted to 3,074,000 short tons 
in 1950, and 2,788,000 short tons in January-October 1951. 

2? Not compiled. See general note. 

3 Excludes Turkey which is included with ERP. 

Notr.—Exports to countries other than those shown amounted to 522,000 short tons in 1950 and 341,000 
short tons in January-October 1951. 

Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, January 1952. 
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Tape III.—Uneted States imports of iron and steel-mill products by country, 1950, 
and January—October 1951 

















Value (thousands of dollars) ha beabew . wae 
Country Sera Prose nena 
| January- | January- 
| 1950 | - October 1951 1950 | October 1951 
7 ; sieaninieesalaiiaiete OP tv 
Total! 131, 458 | 295, 658 2,650 | 13, 281 
Canada 24, 666 | 16, 386 454 | 262 
Chile | 343 2, 889 8 { 63 
Brazil eat silat 1, 245 j.. —e 34 
Europe, total 101, 016 | 253, 531 @) @) 
Sweden 5,063 | 8, 308 41; 66 
United Kingdom 7,614 | 15, 556 80 | 142 
Netherlands | 11, 887 | 7,393 351 | 145 
Belgium- Luxemburg } 29, 255 62, 867 457 | 566 
France ! 17, 937 | 72, 177 357 | 715 
Germany 26, 268 76, 791 585 | S28 
Italy | @ 3, 721 @) ' 22 
Asia, total 4, 087 | 18, O85 @) i @) 
Japan | 3,315 13, 978 131 | 122 
Other areas i 1,346 | 3, 522 “ } () 
| 


t Data include iron and stee! scrap; excjusive of iron and steel scrap, imports amounted to 1,912,000 short 
tons in 1950 and 2,969,000 short tons in January-October 1951. 

? Not compiled: see note 4 

3 Less than unit indicated 

‘Imports from countries other than those shown amounted to 186,000 short tons in 1950 and 311,000 in 
January-October 1951 

Nore.—Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, 
Office of International Trade from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, January 1952. 


Tarte I1V.—United States erports and imports of iron and steel scrap by country, 
1950, and January—October 1951 


[Thousands of short tons] 


; 
| January- 
19 =| October 1951 
i ' ae Ee ae 
— 

Exports, total 217 | 22 
| ~~ oie 
Canada ; _ - : i sl j 77 
Mexico 125 109 
Other countries ll 16 
Imports, total ! 738 313 
France 155 a 
Germany | is6 4 
Japan j 113 31 
Canada ) a] 33 
2» 2157 


Other countries 
Imports for consumption 
? Includes 34,000 short tens from Cuba and smaller amounts from a number of countries. 


Norte.— Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office 
of International Trade from basic data of the Bureau of the Census, January 1952. 
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Senator Bricker. It seems to me that many people are hoarding 
steel, both m Government and in private industry, with the idea that 
they are going to start producing right now. 

Secretary SAWYER. i they are, we ought to know about it, because 
we have orders against that. Once before I think I appeared before 
this committee. | think it was this committee. 1 remember Senator 
Capehart told us about a situation in Chicago where he had heard this 
was going on. We sent three men up there over the week end, and we 
went into the thing and found the story was not correct. 

Senator Bricker. Nothing to it? 

Secretary Sawyer. No; they may be hoarding. I do not say there 
is not some going on, but, if there is, and we know about it, we will 
stop it. 

Senator Bricker. There have been two delegations in to see me, one 
from Toledo and one from Cleveland, on this unemployment situation 
that is caused largely by the fabrication companies being cut down. 

Secretary Sawyer. It is an illustration of the tremendous ramifica- 
tions of the automobile business. 

Senator Bricker. I have here—you know about this, of course— 
these several letters. I have been trying to run it down and find out 
if there is any relief. I have here 11 letters of interested parties offer- 
ing to supply steel to the Turnpike Commission in Ohio from foreign 
countries—from Belgium, Germany, France, England, Japan. 

Some of them are definite bids. Some of them want further infor- 
mation and say they will be able to furnish the material. 

I am wondering where that steel comes from. 

Mr. Wilson said that none of it is steel that is being shipped. 

We had that in our papers locally in Columbus: that it was steel 
that was shipped from this country to those foreign countries to meet 
their needs, ostensibly, for war purposes as well as domestic produc- 
tion, and some of it was being turned around then and sent back. 
He denied that; denied that there was any steel that we were supply- 
ing. But we are sending out a great deal of steel from this country. 
I just wondered what the situation is. Why we are able to get these 
bids and why we cannot get the allocation to use it. 

Secretary Sawyer. | would say, Senator, that Governor Lausche 
and his Turnpike Commission were in to see me the other day. 

Senator Bricker. I know they were. That is why I said you knew 
about it. 

Secretary Sawyer. They made the same statement to me that 
they made te you. | wanted the originals of those letters. I will 
run it down. 

Senator Bricker. | have them here. Have you received them? 

Secretary Sawyer. I have not. I have never seen them, but I will 
run down every case. 

Senator Bricker. Take a look at them to see if there is anything 
phoney about them. 

Secretary Sawyer. I have no reason to think so, but the place 
where we should investigate—of course, | have no control of imports 
into this country—— 

Senator Bricker. | know you do not have. 

Secretary Sawyer. I only control exports, but I do think that 
it is utter nonsense for us to be exporting steel when it is as short as it 
is here and have some concern in some other country try to sell it 
back to us. 
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If that is your opinion, I agree with you completely. 

Senator Bricker. That is my opinion. If they have steel in 
excess of their needs 

Secretary Sawyer. If they can sell it over here, we do not need to 
ship it to them. 

Senator Bricker. That is right. Should we not be permitted to 
use it? 

Secretary Sawyer. We should; I agree with you completely on 
that. I would like to check on the source of these offers. 

Senator Bricker. Will you do that? 

Secretary Sawyer. I will. 

Senator Bricker. I have no interest except to help them get the 
steel, if we can, because I can see in 2 or 3 years from now where the 
traffic is going to be such that if this production program expands we 
will need that highway across there pretty badly to tap the Detroit 
market and the Chicago market as well. 

Secretary Sawyer. I agree with you completely. I think that an 
instance where steel which we have shipped abroad is shipped bok 
here to be sold in the black market at a high price should be stopped 
or should be investigated, and if it is found to be true we certainly 
should do everything we can to stop it. 

Senator Bricker. There is no way in these letters that I can check 
the price schedule. 

Secretary Sawyer. I will check that now that I have the letters. 

Senator Bricker. If you would check it and let me know, I would 
appreciate it. 

Secretary Sawyer. I will check every one of them. 

Senator Capenarr. The world price of copper, of course, is higher 
than our domestic price. 

Would you think it might be wise for the Government to even pay 
a higher price for as much of the copper as —_ could get in the 
world market, rather than to pay a Rendeed million here to these 
people who are thrown out of work as the result of the governmertal 
orders? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I do not know that the two things that 
you suggested are necessarily related. 

I do not think that buying copper in the world market and paying a 
premium would necessarily put people back to work in any large 
numbers. The thing is too complicated for that, for it to get such 
an easy solution. 

You have asked a question which is very difficult to answer because, 
of course, we are undertaking to keep the prices down on everything, 
including copper. And there is a world situation which makes that 
a little difficult. But this International Materials Conference is 
working out that problem, I think, reasonably well. They have 
arrangements, I think, now for distribution of copper world-wide 
which recognizes the needs of the various countries, including the 
United States. 

Senator Capenart. The reason I asked the question is because 
when Mr. Wilson and Mr. Fleischmann were before us the other day, 
as Senator Robertson said, they said there was steel available for 
making more than 900,000 automobiles, but the shortage was in 


copper. 
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Secretary Sawyer. What they have done in the orders for the 
second quarter is to permit them to make, as I recall it, up to 930,000 
automobiles, so far as steel is concerned—they allow them to go up 
to 930,000 if they can get substitutes for the copper. 

Senator Capenarrt. | think those are the figures. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Senator Capenarr. The thing in my mind was: Would it not be 
better if we can secure copper, even though at a higher price, to secure 
it and keep these folks working, than it would be to pay them a 
larger unemployment weekly payment, which I think somebody 
suggested to me yesterday was going to run around possibly 400 
or 500 million dollars in the automobile industry alone? 

Secretary Sawyer. I would not know the answer to that question. 
I doubt if anyone does. 

I do think we have a great interest in not encouraging high price of 
raw materials throughout the world to a point where we as usual pay 
the bill. You know what happened in a number of commodities. 
I will not mention them. But t think there is a conscientious effort 
being made now, and fairly successful, to get this copper problem 
world-wide settled. And I think the Chileans and others who are 
interested are being cooperative. 

The Cuarrman. Will you proceed, sir. We want to get down to 
Mr. McDonald and to Admiral Cochrane before 12 o’clock. 

Secretary Sawyer. I will stop any time you want me to. 

The CuHarrMan. You go ahead, sir. We want to get your ideas. 

Secretary Sawyer. I did want to do this. I understood that you 
wanted to get a general statement of business. 

The CuarrmMan. The business people of America are dissatisfied 
with their allotments. We have had the statement of the automobile 
people, and others. 

Secretary Sawyer. Most everybody who does not get what he asks 
for is dissatisfied. 

The CHarrRMan. That is correct, but we wanted to know your 
judgment as to the justification of this and the dissatisfaction if it is 
not necessary. 

Secretary Sawyer. My opinion is that the dissatisfaction which I 
think is inevitable is about as low as we could expect under the circum- 
stances. And | think there were some errors, and there is no doubt 
that errors are made continually and will be made, but there has been 
a fair distribution of the available materials. The trouble, of course 
is that there are these bottlenecks of materials, of which copper and 
aluminum are the best illustration, or even nickel, where the demands 
of the military were for more nickel than the whole world produces. 
That is a classical example of what we are up against. 

But the effort must be made to meet the defense needs and at the 
same time not destroy or disrupt or completely demoralize the civilian 
economy. 

As you know, we have been criticized because we were worried about 
butter and not guns. Well, I do not think that is a justified criticism. 

I think there has been a conscientious effort to maintain civilian 
employment as far as it could be without sacrificing whatever the 
military actually needed. 
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Of course, there has been an effort made—and I think Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Fleischmann will have told you that—to see that the military 
demand is not ahead of schedule; in other words, that they do not 
demand the use of materials which they do not need at the moment 
and that they do not demand the use of more materials than they do 
need—to see that they are not stockpiling, as Senator Bricker said 
awhile ago, or hoarding. 

The CuarrmMan. In your judgment, you think there has been a fair 
distribution with the limited amount we have had, fair to the military 
and fair to business? 

Secretary Sawyer. Over all, it has been a fair distribution. They 
all claim they have been hurt. 

I have here Admiral Cochrane and Commissioner McDonald. 
Admiral Cochrane wants more steel for ships, and Commissioner 
MeDonald wants it for roads. I have them evs the place. None 
of them get all they want, and most of them get less than they want. 

There has been an effort made by the NPA and the DPA to so far as 
possible increase those allotments where the military take would 
permit it. That is the first thing we have to consider. 

The Cuarrman. In connection with defense-connected projects 
such as the maritime and defense roads, are Admiral Cochrane and 
Mr. McDonald being fairly treated, as well as the military? 

Secretary Sawyer. I will say this: They are in my Department. 
They are not being treated more fairly than anybody else. As to 
whether or not they are being treated right, they can tell you that. 

It is a tough problem; that is the truth. There just is not enough 
to go around. 

ake schools, hospitals, public buildings, all of these demands. 
They are impossible to meet in full. Take freight cars; take planes. 
There just is an unending list of demands which cannot all be filled 
at the moment. There is no doubt about it. 

Senator Capesarr. I do not question but what the military need 
the number of tanks they say they do and the guns and the ammuni- 
tion and the airplanes. The theng I would like to get settled in my 
own mind, and the thing that I think we ought to have the facts on— 
and I am sure they are working on it—is, Do they need the materials 
today or are they only going to be able to use them 6 months from now? 

Secretary Sawyer. I have repeatedly said to Mr. Fleischmann 
when he was working for me, and Mr. Fowler—in fact, since Mr. 
Fleischmann has been working for me—that I think that they should 
screen continually and rigidly the military demand to be sure that just 
that thing is not happening. 

Senator Capesart. I do not want to cut them down on the number 
that they want, because I do not know whether there are too many or 
too little. So, I will leave that up to them. 

I think the thing we have got to settle, both in the administration 
and in the Congress, in the face of this reality of the demands being 
made upon Congress as the result of the unemployed, is whether or 
not they need it today or whether it is 6 months or 9 months before 
they are going to really be in a position to start cutting up the ma- 
terial. 

Secretary Sawyer. I agree with you that that is important. We 
ought to have the answer to it. We are continually, so far as my 
branch is concerned, on their necks to see that we get it. 
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Senator Capenart. I think the unemployed and those who feel 
they are being hurt at the moment are entitled to that information, 
too, because I have found that it is not business at the moment that is 
complaining so much about this civilian cut-back as it is the workers. 

Secretary Sawyer. They are both complaining. 

Representative Tate. I should like to ask you, Mr. Sawyer, if the 
tin situation is improving. 

Secretary Sawyer. I think it is. I think the probabilities are that 
there will be some arrangement made on tin which will be reasonably 
satisfactory, at a price which is considerably lower than the price it 
was here, as you know, some months ago. 

It is not too good, frankly; but there is reason to feel encouraged, 
and I think the supply will grow. 

The CHatrMan. Go ahead, sir. 

Vice Chairman Brown. I would like to ask a question. 

Where is nickel principally produced? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, a large part comes from Canada. I do 
not know how it is distributed otherwise. 

Vice CuarrMAN Brown. Is there no way to increase the supply of 
nickel? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes; they are doing it right now. 

Vice Chairman Brown. That is very important. 

Secretary Sawyer. It is. 

Vice Chairman Brown. Because the Army and the Navy called 
for more than the world produces. 

Secretary Sawyer. The Canadians are doing that. My own 
feeling is, and | have said so on numerous occasions, that the more we 
cooperate with the Canadians and encourage them to increase their 
capacity the better off we are, as well as they. That applies to alum- 
inum as well as nickel. 

Senator Bricker. Has there been a plant reactivated in the West 
Indies? 

Secretary Sawyer. In Cuba. 

Vice Chairman Brown. That’s the Nicaro plant. 

Senator Bricker. There has been? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not know what that plant produces. I 
flew over it once, about a year or two ago. It was not very active 
then. 

Senator Bricker. It is not large as compared with the Canadian 
production. 

Secretary Sawyer. No, it is minor. 

Senator Bricker. Is any coming from South America? 

Secretary Sawyer. Some and I think from Africa, too. 

Vice Chairman Brown. We do not produce any sizable tonnage in 
this country? 

Secretary Sawyer. I am not sure. 

Vice Chairman Brown. I understood that we do and are currently 
increasing domestic production. 

Secretary Sawyer. I think we do, but I do not think it is a major 
production. I am not sure about that. I do not know. 

The expansion of defense production during 1951 was offset to some 
extent by a moderate decline in gross private domestic investment. 
Plant and equipment outlays expanded by almost $5 billion during the 
year, but this was more than offset by a $3 billion drop in new resi- 
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dential construction as controls took effect, and an almost $10 billion 
decline in the rate of business inventory accumulation, between the 
final quarters of 1950 and 1951. This lowered business buyin 
reflected a calmer appraisal of the prospects by both businessmen an 
consumers as well as some degree of success with the stabilization 
program. 

The Department's surveys indicate that businessmen would like 
to continue to expand plant and equipment outlays this year. Al- 
though expansions of the defense and defense supporting capital 
outlays will go ahead, for the most part, further cut-backs in expansion 
of less essential industries should prevent total capital expenditures 
from exceeding the rate reached at the end of 1951. 

Senator Bricker. You mentioned the housing cut-back there to 
some 800,000 units, something of that kind, or less. There is an 
ample supply now of all building materials except the metals. 

Secretary Sawyer. | think copper is the chief bottleneck. 

Senator Bricker. What percentage of the production of copper is 
used in our building program? What was it last year when we built, 
say, 800,000 units, or the year before when we built 1,400,000? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not know, Senator, just what the percent- 
age Was. 

Senator Bricker. It is very small, is it not? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not know, but I do know that an effort has 
been made in the. distribution of copper to recognize the small user. 
And this second quarter the allocation has upped the use, the percent- 
age of the use of copper in many instances where only minor amounts 
would be used. 

I do not know what the figures are so far as housing is concerned, 
but I will be glad to get them for you. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say this, Senator Bricker, I talked 
to Mr. Foley yesterday and he expects to have a complete report from 
the housing agency about the housing situation, the units and the 
type of houses, and so forth and is going to let us have that, either 
Monday or Tuesday of next week. | asked for it for the Banking and 
Currency Committee. I presume that Congressman Spence will do 
likewise for the House committee. 

He said it would be ready on Monday. It will make a lot of recom- 
mendations for changes in construction, and will try to get more than 
800,000 units. He had not quite completed it yet, but it will be ready 
by the end of this week. I thought we would have it up before the 
Banking Committee next week, because we will have to have some 
legislation. He will have it ready for us Monday. 

Senator Bricker. That would be the time to take this up then. 

Secretary Sawyer. With 1950 and 1951 each showing record- 
breaking new housing starts in excess of 1,000,000, a temporary 
decline in this area should not produce undue discomfort, especially 
since the measures are being taken to channel new starts to growing 
defense localities. Housing will be reduced, but as we think not as 
drastically as feared. 

Consumers are also aiding stabilization efforts by their buying 
caution—I mentioned that before—and their high rate of saving. 
It is now 10 percent of the disposable income. This drop in con- 
sumer buying has reflected the greater tendency to save; it has not 
been because of reduced real purchasing power since this has con- 
tinued to rise. 
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Even if individuals should maintain this high rate of saving in 
‘1952, expenditures for consumption goods would still rise as incomes 
increased. In addition, there is always the possibility that the pro- 
portion of income spent will rise again, and new bulges of buying 
occur, particularly in view of the large volume of liquid assets in the 
hands of individuals. 

Looking at the general picture, the outlook for business continues 
good from the standpoint of sellers. The problems, aside from the 
general over-all mobilization and stabilization concern, is to work 
out the distribution of our short resources in a manner which will 
assist individual lines of business, and the individual concerns, which 
are hit unduly hard by overriding defense requirements. This is 
our objective in the Department and we are doing our best to mitigate 
adverse developments in particular sectors. 

I have just a brief statement here with reference to smaller concerns 
if you would like to hear it. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, sir. 

Secretary Sawyer. The bulk of the prime contracts placed by 
the defense agencies since the outbreak of the Korean war went to 
the companies having the necessary facilities and the resources to get 
into munitions productions quickly. However, other and smaller 
companies received a significant share of the total prime contracts 
and these were supplemented by the placement of subcontracts by 
the large firms. And small firms as defined by the defense agencies 
are those employing fewer than 500 persons. Although data showing 
the extent of subcontracting by these prime contractors are not 
available, spot studies conducted for the Army and the Air Force 
demonstrate that prime contract dollars are widely disbursed through- 
out American industry. 

To take as one example, I might cite the case of an aircraft company 
with nearly one-half billion of Air Force prime contracts awarded in a 
12-month period. Fifty-two percent of the total amount of these 
prime contracts have been or will be spent with outside firms. Of the 
176 first-tier subcontractors on these contracts, 133 are small firms. 
Four of these 176 initial subcontractors are bringing another 275 
firms into the work of fabricating parts, 79 percent of which are small, 
independent plants employing fewer than 500 persons. 

Other studies indicate similar trends. An dnalysis of 13 large 
Army contracts showed that 42 percent of the dollar volume of the 
prime contracts went to firms employing fewer than 500 persons in the 
various tiers of subcontractors. 

In addition to the impact of the defense program, the General 
Services Administration reports that small businesses supplied 47 
percent of the nondefense purchases of goods and services by 46 
civilian Federal Government agencies during the fiseal year 1951. 

The Defense Department placed about $35 billion in orders for 
procurement items, including military construction, during fiscal vear 
1951, almost 85 percent or about $30 billion of which represent prime 
contracts with private industry. The 100 largest contractors re- 
ceived $18.2 billion of prime contracts, or over 60 percent of total 
military contracts of $10,000 or more awarded in the continental 
United States in fiscal year 1951. This in general follows the pattern 
of World War II, with somewhat less concentration. However, as the 
program advances, more and more facilities of small-sized firms will 
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be drawn into production. It takes time to fan out the major con- 
tracts into a myriad of segments which can be handled by smaller 
subcontractors. 

It is significant that more than one-fifth of the prime contracts let 
by the Defense Department from July 1950 through September 1951 
have been awarded to firms employing fewer than 500 persons. This 

relatively large participation by the small firms in prime contracts 
represents a rather wide dispersion i in view of the fact that a very large 
proportion of available funds is being used to buy aircraft, combat 
vehicles, et cetera, which cannot be assembled in small plants. 

The high proportion of prime contracts awarded to small firms is in 
part the result of special measures undertaken by Government agencies 
to bring the largest possible number of suppliers into military produc- 
tion as prime contractors and, whenever possible, to tailor the defense 
orders to fit the capabilities of small firms. Other special measures 
designed primarily to aid small business include direct and guaranteed 
loans and the establishment of the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration in order to secure maximum participation of small firms in the 
defense effort. 

The CuatrMan. What part does the Department of Commerce 
play in that? Last year you stated to us that you had arranged to 
have all of these bids, and so forth, sent to your regional offices so that 
everybody would be informed. Do you still do that? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes, that is done. 

The CuatrrMan. Would you mind repeating what you said last 
year and tell how you have improved it? 

Secretary Sawyer. That effort has been greatly augmented and 
many things have been done. 

I sent a letter to Senator Sparkman the other day in which T out- 
lined what we had done in connection with small business. One of 
the things which has been done within the last week is the first of a 
group of clinics which we organized which was held in Los Angeles. 
You might be interested in the facts with reference to that clinic. 

There were 261 invitations issued to so-called low allotment firms, 
and 104 were actually represented. 

There were 4 manufac turing associations, 7 prime contractors, 11 
members of the Governor’s committee and more than 15 procure- 
ment officials. 

The following is a breakdown of an analysis of the 104 firms: Seven 
firms were designated as potential prime contractors, 41 firms were 
designated as potential subcontractors, 14 firms agreed that they 
could continue successful operation through small-lot purchases of 
shelf items from local procurement offices, 8 firms are operating 
to capacity and need no help, 2 firms have more than 75 percent 
of their capacity engaged in prime contracts but are seeking additional 
work, 5 firms are operating at about 50 percent with subcontracts 
and are seeking additional work, 27 firms do not have facilities ap- 
propriate to either prime or submilitary production. 

This report was made to Mr. Fowler and then to me. 

It was generally agreed by all attending the clinic that it was a huge 
success. i 

Representatives of low-allotment firms made special efforts to 
contact NPA regional office officials and to compliment them on their 
down-to-earth approach to this problem. 
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I am just giving the report as it came to me. I think it is encourag- 
ing. It is a practical effort to help solve the small-business man’s 
problem. 

Clinics sumilar to this were held, for instance, in Wilkes-Barre district 
of Pennsylvania, where, I think, there were $6 million worth of con- 
tracts placed within 2 weeks after the clinics were held. 

The CuairmMan. You still send to all of these agencies of yours the 
proposed call for bids, and so forth? 

Secretary Sawyer. We are operating in every regional and district 
office that same system that I described to the committee some months 
ago. 

The Cuairman. The Defense Department and yourselves are coop- 
erating together to your satisfaction? 

Secretary Sawyer. Very closely. And this is a sample of it. 

Senator Rosertrson. Do you feel that you are adequately bringing 
to the attention of all small-business enterprises Government contracts 
that are favorable, so that they may have an opportunity to bid as a 
subcontractor or in some supply capacity? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, you used the word, “adequately.” I 
think we are bringing it to the attention of the small-business man as 
completely and as rapidly as is possible under the circumstances. 

As you know, I made a contract with the Secretary of Defense when 
Louis Johnson was there, as long ago as that, when he was Secretary, 
to cooperate with the Military Establishment in getting this infor- 
mation to the small-business man. I made a similar agreement with 
General Services Administration. 

When the Korean war began there was a tendency on the part of 
the military, which is understandable, to try to speed up the procure- 
ment effort and the lag which had taken place, which was one of the 
things we had secured, the lag between the time when the bids were 
given and the time when they are taken in was shortened, and in some 
eases they changed from bids to negotiated contracts. 

We have made an effort continually to urge the military, and they 
have been very cooperative, to give every — unity for us to get 
out through these outlets the information about the bids that they 
were to take. 

Senator Roserrson. When the amendments to the 1950 Defense 
Production Act were before our committee I objected to the inclusion 
in that of an amendment proposed by Senator Sparkman to create a 
Small Defense Plant Authority or Administration. Late at night 
when the bill was before us it was offered from the floor and adopted. 
Some minor changes were made in conference, and it became the law. 

One reason | objected to that, | thought that for the most part that 
organization would duplicate the work that you were doing, and if 
they did a very much more thorough and complete job it would be 
tremendously expensive. 

Would you give us any suggestion on what that situation is? 

Secretary Sawyer. I will be very glad to. 

I think you were right in both vour ideas. 

I am personally and officially, as I said a while ago, opposed to the 
creation of new agencies unless they are needed. They are expensive. 
They take up time. They create competition for employees. And 
they take so long a time to get under way. 
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In my opinion this new agency will duplicate practically what is 
being done by the Comiieneh Duykatantindy the Military Establishment, 
and others. 

And I have said so to the new head of the agency. But Congress 
passed the act and I have tried to cooperate. 

As a matter of fact, I furnished to Mr. Taylor, the Administrator, 
nine of my employees and I am still carrying them on my payroll, 
They are doing a substantial part of the work that is being done by 
that Administration in connection with procurement. 

In addition to that I have loaned him four employees, three of 
whom are still there and, also, on my payroll, to handle personnel 
matters. 

In addition to that we have in every case where we have held 
meetings or sessions here discussing the small business problems with 
the military, invited him or his staff to participate. 

We have tried, I say honestly, in every way that we could to 
cooperate with this agency. 

Frankly, I think there may be a duplication. He said nothing to 
me, but I understand he is proposing now to set up 13 regional offices. 

Senator Ropertrson. How many regional offices do you have? 

Secretary Sawyer. There are 13 offices that were set up originally 
under the Defense Production Act where the labor groups and the 
commerce groups and others meet for the very purpose of going over 
these contracts. Those are already set up and operating and have 
been. 

Senator Ropertrson. And these 13 new regional offices will carry 
a salary for the regional director of $10,800 and they want an out- 
standing businessman to handle it. They want him to give up his 
business, leave his home, move to this regional headquarters. 

One outstanding man who was public-spirited and _ well-fixed 
financially asked me how long it would last and I said, “Until June 30. 
That is when the law expires. I cannot tell you what will happen 
after that.” 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is correct. 

Senator Ronertrson. The regional office for North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, the District of Columbia, would be Richmond. 
Do you have a regional office there? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Roy Munday in charge? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. Is his job to do just what this next man 
coming there is going to do? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Senator Roperrson. He has an office and a telephone? 

Secretary Sawyer. Mr. Munday? 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Munday—he has an office there? 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes; and a telephone. 

Senator Roperrson. And a telephone. And a typewriter? 

Secretary Sawyer. And a typewriter. 

Senator Ropertson. This new man who goes in there, he will not 
have any of those things until he gets them, will he? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, the history of new agencies is that they 
usually have two telephones and two typewriters. 
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The emergency agencies are operated, if I may say so frankly, ona 
little more extravagant basis than the permanent ones. 

Senator Bricker. How many employees have you in the Richmond 
office? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not know. 

Representative Tair. The increase is geometric, I might point out. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I do not know. Geometric is a pretty 
broad term, but there is not any doubt in my opinion of the fact 
that these temporary agencies spend money faster—they build up 
their facilities more rapidly than the permanent agencies. And I 
may say as long as we are on this subject that they present quite a 

roblem because daily I have men in my department who are offered 
Sieber salaries or what they call a two-grade jump in these other 
agencies. In fact, this very agency that you are talking about, 
the Small Defense Plants Administration, I had them come over 
and look over my staff, in a spirit of cooperation, and now they want 
quite a few of my men to leave me and go over with them. 

As I say I have loaned them nine of them for nothing. And I 
think they are offering them higher salaries than I am able to pay. 

Senator Ronertson. With office space at a premium in Richmond 
I am wondering if you would have room in your offices to let this 
regional director come in there. 

Secretary Sawyer. I am sure we will have a place for him to sit, 
and if he wants to have a meeting I am sure we will furnish space for it. 

I have said repeatedly, I have no reason for not saying it here, that 
the facilities of my Department are at the disposal of this new admin- 
istration if they want to use them. 

Representative Parman. I would like to ask the witness some ques- 
tions along that line since the gentleman from Virginia seems to be a 
little facetious about the Small Defense Plants Admmistration. 

Senator Roperrson. I assumed that we would stir up something 
before we got through. 

The CHarrMan. Congressman, would you mind if I had someone 
read a letter that I just got from the Army that I know would be of 
interest to this committee and then you proceed? 

Representative Parman. Certainly, that will be perfectly all right. 

The CHarrMan. Will you read this? 

The CLerK (reading): 

Dear Senator Maysank: We believe your committee will be interested in 
noting the results of the Army’s program for conserving scarce materials as 
reported in the attached Army Quarterly Report on Conservation of Critical and 
Strategic Materials. 

Some of the important savings outlined in this report based on forecasts of 
deliveries for the second quarter fiscal vear 1952 are as follows: 

Three million, seven hundred and seventy thousand pounds of copper and 
200,000 pounds of zinc in small arms ammunition: 574,000 pounds of copper in 
Quartermaster hardware items, 119,000 pounds of copper in hospital furniture 
items, 83,888 pounds of aluminum in the T1AE1 armored vehicles, 37,777 pounds 
of aluminum in electric refrigerators and 225,000 pounds of nickel in hospital 
and kitchen equipment and in substitute alloys for steel, principally in the tank 
automotive program. 

There are many other similar savings which are included in the attached report. 

A press release which summarizes the Army’s program and which does not 
disclose the amount or type of items in this quarterly report will be made public 
within the next 24 hours. I have requested the Public Information Division to 
forward to your office a copy of this press release. 

Sincerely, 
ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 
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The Cuarrman. I have here all of the secret matters that they refer 
to. I am going to give them to the staff for safekeeping, and any 
member of the committee may see them. 

Representative Parman. I appreciate the fact you are willing to let 
the regional director of the SDPA sit in a corner in your office. I 
think the House is very determined on this Small Defense Plants 
Administration. 

Secretary Sawyer. You know more about what the House is 
determined about than I do. I know how this thing is working. 
And I also know, Congressman, as I told you over ‘the telephone, 
that when your committees went out and talked to the small-business 
men about whether or not they wanted a new organization, they said 
they did not, they wanted to deal with the Commerce officers with 
whom they were familiar and whom they felt were doing a good job. 

As I said a whole ago, you passed the act, and I think I have given 
evidence of my honest effort to cooperate, but I must say in all 
honesty, when the question is asked me, that I see no point in dupli- 
cating what is already being done. 

Representative Parman. I will tell you the attitude of the House on 
that. IL believe | can speak for some of the Members who had some- 
thing to do with the passage of that bill. 

I will admit that the way the Senate passed the bill it was putting 
it under your Department. That is the way you understood it; was 
it not? 

Secretary Sawyer. I did not understand any such thing. I under- 
stood just the opposite. 

Representative Parman. I understood it that way, but, anyway, it 
does not make any difference in this discussion. But the House, in the 
conference, insisted on a separate agency and they insisted on that 
separate agency because the people with whom we are in contact and 
who advised us on problems like that were unanimous in their opinion 
that a separate agency should be set up. 

Secretary Sawyer. I may say 

Representative Parman. It has been interesting to note also the 
coincidence of policy statements by the several rs tae agencies with 
the progress, both in and out of Congress, of the demand for an 
agency to represent small business. In fact it was particularly notice- 
able in the spring of 1951 when the Department of Defense, the DPA, 
and the NPA all issued policy statements which to a considerable 
extent paraphrased the pending Small Defense Plants bill. However, 
policy proved to be one thing and execution another. Policy, of 
course, does not have the effect of law. 

I have been around here 23 years, and during that time I have 
never known an organization or a group that represented both big 
business and little business that when a conflict of interest arose ever 
decided in favor of small business. I have never known of a single 
instance in that respect. 

I am not trying to impugn your motives and say that is the reason 
we did this, but I do not think you are a superman, Mr. Secretary 
and I do not think anybody filling your place would be a superman. 
We just wanted somebody who was charged with the specific duty of 
looking after small concerns—small concerns only. 

I do not think that we should be criticized for that, because we were 
honest ip our views and convictions on this point. And, moreover, 
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our views and convictions were arrived at after long experience and 
observation. I am still of that same opinion. I think this Small 
Defense Plant Administration will be a continuing organization, 
because it is very necessary and essential. I think for coordination 
purposes only—and I am not confining its activities to just that— 
but for coordination purposes only it is well worth while. 

You take these regional offices, 1 think they are absolutely neces- 
sary to carry out the spirit of the law and the intent of the Congress. 

he object of that law was to give the small-business man who is 
far removed from Washington a place to go near his home—a place 
where he could put all of his problems in the lap of one person repre- 
senting the Small Defense Plant Administration, and then that one 
person would take over and try to work out his problems for him. If 
it involved credit, or scarce materials, plant location, machine tools, 
or anything else, he would try to do it, every bit. He would do the 
running around for him instead of his having to go from agency to 
agency, often with no result. 

And this man would not be looking for left-handed monkey wrenches 
like a lot of people have been doing around Washington for a long time. 
They would have one place, a definite place to go to under one roof, 
to get all of the necessary services. And that was the object and 
intention in creating the Small Defense Plants Administration. 

And I, personally, think it should be continued as a separate, 
independent agency. 

Your cooperation, Mr. Secretary, is very much appreciated. I am 
heartened to think that you would cooperate in view of your opposition 
to the agency. I am not criticizing you for opposing it, because you 
have your own views and reasons for such views and you are as much 
entitled to your opinion as I am to mine. However, | am convinced 
it should be a continuing agency. 

I do not think that we can give the smaller concerns of the country 
the square deal they are entitled to unless they have somebody looking 
after just them. And whenever you mix them up, big and little in a 
single agency, invariably, in case of conflict, the decision is on the side 
of the big. 

Have you ever known of a case where any group in Washington 
representing big business and little business, although little business 
represented 90 percent of their members, in case of conflict took the 
side of the little man? 

Have you ever known of that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, 1 would like to comment on another 
matter. 

I do not know of any instance where that particular problem has 
arisen, so I cannot answer your question, but | want to say in answer 
to your statement that | opposed this, that you are wrong. I did not 
oppose it. Let me just finish my statement now, will you, please? 

Representative ParMAN. Yes. 

Secretary Sawyer. I did not oppose the establishment of this 
organization. 

I was told that the legislation was introduced in the Congress. And 
I was asked if I wanted to come up and oppose it and I did not. 

I testified before a committee of which you are a member. 

Representative Parman. I think I had better change the word. I 
do not mean “opposition.’”’ You were not in sympathy with it, and 
after it was over you criticized it. 
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Secretary Sawyer. I said that I felt it is a big mistake to create 
temporary agencies. 

Representative Parman. I want to change my language to that 
extent; that is right. 

Secretary Sawyer. I said ,that in answer to a question. At no 
time did I oppose this agency and I am not opposing it now. As a 
matter of fact, as I think I hate made it clear, I am trying to help 
it out, but I do think that what we should do is to face this problem 
realistically. When you called me and asked me if I would transfer 
the personnel from my Department that had been active in these 
matters to the new agency, I said I did not propose to eviscerate the 
Commerce Department just to set up this new agency. 

Representative Parman. I did not call you, may I make that cor- 
rection? You called me. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, we talked on the telephone. The truth 
of the matter is you did call me, but we will not argue that. We had 
two telephone calls. 

The point was, I will tell you exactly what you said, Congressman. 
You said “‘You have been so cooperative in this thing and your staff 
knows so much about it I think it would be a wonderful thing for the 
new organization if you would transfer your employees dealing with 
small business to the new organization.’’ That was when I told you 
that your committees that had gone over the country had reported 
back, and you said it was true, that these small-business groups did 
not want a new organization, but they were satisfied to deal with the 
existing agency. ‘That was the conversation. 

Representative Parman. Mr. Secretary, I believe you misunder- 
stood my remarks by telephone regarding what our subcommittee 
found during our Nation-wide hearings. Businessmen everywhere 
stated that they were not getting the assistance which produced con- 
tracts, material or loans. They referred often to the necessity for an 
agency similar to the Smaller War Plants Corporation and stated 
many times that such an agency was very badly needed to bring 
order out of chaos. 

However, I said there were many compliments on your organization, 
and there were. Your organization has been doing a fine job, but 
remember, you represent all business, big business, little business, 
middle-sized business, and all other business. 

A short while ago you spoke of an arrangement between the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the General Services Administration, and the Com- 
merce Department for the dissemination of advance bid information 
and contract awards. This was a fine arrangement and has been 
beneficial since its inauguration in March 1950. However, I would 
like the record to show that the House Small Business Committee had 
protested the restriction placed on procurement information by the 
Munitions Board and in conferences and otherwise during the latter 
half of 1949 and the early months of 1950 urged, and I quote from the 
committee’s report on the subject, ‘‘the widest possible publicity of 
bid information.’’ We were sincerely appreciative when the present 
plan was inaugurated and it has worked very well. 

Secretary Sawyer. That is what we try to do, but we do not over- 
look small business. 

And I might say, in view of your statement about the unanimous 
opinion, that the Small Business Committee which I think you ap- 
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peared before—the one that I have had in existence for many years 
and my predecessor had it too—which now has been widened so that 
it has a representative from every State—any number of small-busi- 
ness groups throughout the country have sent resolutions—I think 
you, perhaps, have seen them—I have—suggesting that the activities 
in existing agencies were adequate to handle these problems. 

I want to say just this one further word, if 1 may, so long as we are 
on this subject, there is always a tendency to compare an actual con- 
dition with an ideal situation. I think what vou must do is to try 
to figure out what will actually happen to the small-business man as 
contrasted with what you hope might happen to him. 

My feeling is that the existing agencies which are in sympathy— 
and I do not confine my remarks to the Department of Commerce at 
all—it applies to the military and the General Services Administration 
as well—-are doing just about as much as can be done for the small- 
business man at this time. 

I think if this other plan is tried on a large scale—and it is a matter 
of Congress to decide—you will be disappointed in the results. I could 
be wrong about that, but my feeling is that the organizations that are 
now dealing with these problems that are familiar with them, who 
know the men, who are doing the type of thing that I just cited a while 
ago—these clinics which are being held—are better able to do the job 
than a new organization which must staff itself, which must get its 
employees from existing agencies, such as my own. And I think in 
the long run, purely from the standpoint of the small-business man, he 
will benefit by having it handled that way. 

But I have never opposed this agency. I am not opposing it now. 
In fact, I have done more than anybody in the Government, including 
those in the agency, to try to make it work. 

Representative Patman. That is fine. I am glad to hear that, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes; that is a fact. 

Representative Parman. They were started many years ago. 

Secretary Sawyer. What? 

Representative ParmMan. Small business started the clinies along 
about 1942. When did you first start having these clinics? 

Secretary Sawyer. | am not claiming any originality in connection 
with clinics. There have been clinics of various kinds in other places 
than small business. 

What I am saying right now is that we are holding these clinics as an 
additional effort to try to handle the procurement program. 

Representative Parman. That is right. 

Secretary Sawyer. Which is the thing we are dealing with mostly. 

Representative ParmMan. It is a fine thing. 

Secretary Sawyer. Let me answer the question vou asked me— 
you asked me a question. 

Representative ParmMan. Let me finish up on this separate agency 
business. There is another reason. 

During World War II we established the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 

Then we had the War Production Board, comparable to your 
Department. 

The argument was made that the War Production Board can do 
a better job, let us put it under the War Production Board. 
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We were persuaded by that argument and we put it under the War 
Production Board. 

The result was the Smaller War Plants Corporation Director and 
Board members could not even see the head of the War Production 
Board or his first assistant. They could not get anything out of 
oa at all for a year and a half, while that went on, and nothing was 

one. 

Secretary Sawyer. May I interrupt you to say this? 

Representative Parman. Finally, we divorced it entirely, put it off 
to itself, gave it the power to have prime contracts, gave them some 
power in their own right. 

Secretary Sawyer. Yes. 

Representative Parman. And they got something done, but they 
were a year and a half late. Why should we make the same mistake 
the second time? We did not want to do it. Therefore, we made it 
a separate agency. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I have gone pretty carefully into the 
record of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, how many employees 
there were, what they spent, and what they actually accomplished. 
In all frankness I did that because I wanted to take a perfectly honest 
pg to this whole question. 

My honest opinionis that when you take the money that was spent— 
they employed at one time 2,800 people—-when you take the results 
that were secured and the certain reasonable assumption that some of 
that would have been done if the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
had not been in existence, I think the results were not very encouraging. 

I want to add this, if | may. You made a speech, now let me make 
one. 

Representative Parman. O. K., go right ahead. 

Secretary Sawyer. I feel that we should not be charged or not 
interested in whatever mistakes may have been made in World War 
Il. I am sure there were mistakes made. I was not here, fortu- 
nately, and I, certainly, do not claim any originality so far as what 
we are trying to do for small business. 

We have tried to cooperate with your committee, with the Senate 
committee, with various groups throughout the country. And as you 
may recall, a year and a half ago 1 asked you to give me the names 
of the responsible small-business organizations, so that I could know 
any ones { ought to deal with. You will recall that. 

tepresentative ParmMan. I recall the instance. 

Secretary Sawyer. I tried in every way and will still try, if the 
Congress wants me to, to deal with this problem. And if they do not 
want me to and take it out of my Department, I will kiss it goodbye 
with a certain, shall I say, relaxation, because it is a pretty tough 
problem to handle, but I am willing to handle it, and I want to handle 
it, and my own opinion is 

Representative Parman. Well, that part of your attitude is not very 
heartening. 

Secretary Sawyer. We are doing a pretty good job. 

Representative Parman. You leave the impression there you do 
not care, 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, I do care. All I say is that it is a hard 
job for which you get no thanks, and the results are not too easy to see. 

Representative Parman. About the Smaller War Plants Corpor- 
ation, do not overlook the fact that because they had a right to take 
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prime contracts they caused hundreds of thousands of contracts to be 
sublet that would not have been sublet, because the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation told the interested parties, “If you do not do it, 
we will take the contract ourselves and sublet it.” So you are over- 
looking a lot of power that they had and influence that was exercised 
which resulted in tremendous good to smaller concerns that you would 
not find on the printed page. So 1 hope you have not overlooked 
that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Sawyer. I may have overlooked something, I do not 
know, but I have tried to appraise the situation honestly in the in- 
terest of the small-business man. 

Representative Parman. And the very fact that we have an agency 
with offices all over the country whose only duty, as between different 
categories of business, is to look after the smaller concerns, by co- 
ordination and otherwise, I think, is reassuring to the smaller con- 
cerns of the country that they have a friend to go to that will see 
that they get a square deal and a friend that does not also represent 
big business. 

Secretary Sawyer. They have had that in the Commerce Depart- 
ment offices for a long while. 

Senator Capenart. How do you feel about the so-called Capehart 
amendment? You do not need to answer. 

Secretary Sawyer. Well, as an Ohioan to an Indianian, just do not 
make me answer that question. 

Senator Capenart. It was just something to break the tenseness 
of the meeting. 

The CuarrMan. Congressman Brown informs me that they have 
to vote on the soldier pay bill in the House, at 12. 

Vice Chairman Brown. We will have a roll call in the House and 
will then take it up for discussion. 

The CaarrmMan. Would you mind giving us your ideas, Mr. MacDon- 
ald? There have been many complaints about the allocations that 
you have got—not about you, of course, but different highway officials 

ave told me that they thought that the Bureau of Public Roads has 
not been given what they needed in critical materials. 

Senator Roserrson. Before Commissioner MacDonald testifies I 
should like to state that my brother is a small road builder and has 
been operating under Mr. MacDonald for 25 or 30 years. I know 
some large road builders who have operated under him. I think the 
small road builders think very highly of Mr. MacDonald, as well as 
do the big road builders. 1 have never heard any complaints about 
any discrimination on his part. 

Vice Chairman Brown. We will all join in that compliment. 

Senator Bricker. The highway departments feel the same way 
about him throughout the country. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. MacDONALD, COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Mr. MacDona.p. As a matter of fact, we just discriminate against 
the big road builders somewhat, because we rather prefer the smaller 
average contractor, because he usually manages his own business, in 
place of a representative on the ground. 
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In order to understand our difficulties and the very serious appre- 
hension that we have, Mr. Chairman, I would like to review very 
briefly just a few of the figures. 

Between the years 1940 and 1951 we increased the number of 
vehicles in operation on the highways by 19,764,000. 

The CuarrMan. What percentage would that be? 

Mr. MacDona.p. That would be a 61l-percent increase in the 
number of vehicles. 

Senator Rosperrson. A substantial part of that increase is within 
the super-duper types that tear the roads all to pieces. 

Mr. MacDonatp. All trucks and truck combinations in 1940 
carried about 46 billion ton-miles on main rural roads. 

In 1950 that had increased to 122 billion ton-miles. 

Senator Bricker. From 1946 to 1951? 

Mr. MacDona.p. From 1940 to 1950. 

Senator Bricker. That is 140 or 150 percent. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Air increase of 165. 

The notable increase, as Senator Robertson has stated, was in the 
larger truck combinations, that is, we had a smaller number of the 
heavy trucks in operation in 1940 than we had in 1950 and, par- 
ticularly, the truck-and-trailer combinations. And the truck com- 
binations constituted 92 billion ton-miles of the total 122 billion 
carried in 1950, with the remaining 30 billion ton-miles carried by the 
smaller vehicle. 

The CuarrmMan. How much steel did you ask for this quarter and 
how much did you get? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Do you mean the first or the second quarter? 

The Cuarrman. The second quarter. 

Mr. MacDonacp. For the first quarter, 1952, we asked for 367,000 
tons. We were allocated 210,000 tons. 

Our difficulty does not rest so much in the over-all allotment as it 
does in the structural shapes and plates. We asked for 179,000 tons 
of shapes and were allocated—— 

The CHairnman I understood that was the first quarter. How 
about the second quarter? 

Mr. MacDona.p. We asked for 231,719 tons of shapes and are 
to be allocated 68,800 tons. That is where the deficit is pinching us. 

The CuHarrman. Is there enough steel to finish up very essential 
military roads and defense roads? 

Mr. MacDona.p. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan You do not have enough alloted to finish what you 
consider as defense roads? 

Mr. MacDona.p. We have been allocating steel to the states, first 
for what we call access roeds and second for roads on the interstate 
system and third for major highways, the primary highways, but we 
had under construction for the second quarter projects that would 
take 100,851 tons of structural steel, and with an allocation of 68,800 
why, vou could see that we do not have enough steel to continue the 
construction that is already under way, much less than start new 
construction. 

I do not wish to infer that the access roads as such, that is, the 
technical access roads, the short connections from the main roads to 
the plants or to the new installations, are not going to use very much 
steel, and we hold out enough for that, first, anyway, but out of this 
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231,719 tons of structural shapes that we needed for projects under 
construction and to be started we need 2,191 tons in the access-road 
category. 

The principal need was for 74,279 tons of structural shapes on the 
interstate system and for other primary roads, including the Federal 
system, 60,761 tons. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any special defense roads that you can- 
not get along without that you do not have enough allotments to start? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Not if we confine it to the access-road category. 
Our very serious deficiency lies in the urban areas where if we are 
thinking of defense roads and the matter of evacuation of metropolitan 
areas, that is where we are in a very serious situation and that is 
really what has produced the shortage in our highway steel, the build- 
ing of arterial roads in metropolitan areas. That got under way only 
after the legislation of 1944. We did not get a real program built 
up in that field until 1948 because of engineering and right-of-way 
difficulties. 

We had a very good urban program going when the controlled 
materials plan went into effect. 

The CHairMan. It cut that back? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you heard anything about the third quarter— 
have you been working on that? What do you think about that? 
How do you think you will take care of that? Does it hold out any 
bright prospects for you to get more? 

Mr. MacDona.p. We have no bright prospects. I have become 
a little cynical about how much we are going to get for highways, 
because there still is a failure to recognize the changed pattern of 
operation of our whole internal economy in this country. 

The Caarrman. You do not think they understand it thoroughly? 

Mr. MacDonatp. No, sir. If you are going to use more and more 
the highways and get less and less railroad cars, there will be a shortage 
of highway space for the increased traffle on the roads. Secretary 
Sawyer brought out the very. significant change in the pattern or 
operation here. 

We took an analysis of the labor supply for one of the most sensitive 
defense plants. We found that out of 13,000 employees in Indiana, 
by the way, less than one-third came from within the metropolitan 
area immediately surrounding, and that the labor on the payroll 
came from as much as 86 miles away, that is, labor is traveling by 
motor vehicle. In that same plant, 64 percent of the out-and-in 
material and freight was handled by trucks. 

The CHArRMAN. Sixty-four percent? 

Mr. MacDonavp. Sixty-four percent. 

We have a defense program now that is very highly dependent upon 
the transportation of both labor and materials to these plants, partic- 
ularly the interflow between the subcontractors, the small business, 
and the assembly plant. 

The CuarrMan. I am glad to get your ideas that you think they 
really do not appreciate how it is changing. You are on the ground. 
In my State you know about the atomic plant that we have talked 
about often. ‘The trouble we have up there is to get labor. 

Mr. MacDownaxp. I think if we are going to keep this highway 
system in operation we have got to do something. It is not so much 
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a question of the individual highway. It is a question that we have to 
have an annual replacement, because we cannot work any faster 
than we can get the labor and materials and the money to do the job, 
— is, it is a continuing job that must be maintained at a fairly high 
evel. 

We figure that we now have a deficiency of needed replacement of 
roads and surface of about 74,000 miles. That means we are simply 
paying more for maintaining those roads, because we are increasing 
our cost of maintenance on those roads rather than replacing them. 

I think the proof of the inadequacy of our present highway system 
is pretty well indicated by the rising fatality record which has reached 
37,500 this year, and we are afraid there will be an addition of 2,500 
more next year, bringing it to an all-time high. That we feel is to a 
considerable extent a product of our overloaded highways. 

The CuarrMan. Overloaded highways? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, both so far as the loads are concerned, that 
is the weight, and the number of vehicles that are trying to use them. 

Senator Bricker. You mentioned a moment ago your urban devel- 
opment. That is your freeway program? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bricker. Would you comment upon it, because we are 
interested in it in Ohio right at this time, that is, the turnpike or toll 
road development of the country. | 

Mr. MacDona.vp. Under the present allotment—I sat in on the 
conference with the Secretary the other day—and the year’s need for 
steel for going ahead, the estimated need with the Ohio turnpike would 
amount to one full quarter’s allocation of structural shapes for the 
United States. 

Senator Bricker. For all public roads? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. It is an impossibility under the 
present situation. 

Senator Bricker. Does that take into consideration this foreign 
steel that is available? 

Mr. MacDonatp. We are very skeptical about the availability of 
foreign steel. First, there is a premium price. Second, most of that 
is a high carbon steel that we do not use—preferably do not use 
except in reinforcing bars. And third, the foreign steel if it is rolled 
in foreign countries is rolled to metric dimensions. And of course, 
we do not design our roads with metric dimensions, so it would mean 
redesigning the plans. 

Senator Bricker. I will get a full report on it after those letters 
and offers are reviewed. Some of them are firm and some are not. 
We will go into that. 

The Cuarrman. You said you had something else? 

Mr. MacDonaup. One more thing. With the problem of the 
small amount of steel that we have we must maintain the highways. 
Equipment is essential for this work. We have a rating of eight in 
point of priorities for road machinery. 

The CHarrman. For the record, would you mind stating the 
priorities? 

Mr. MacDona.p. First, military combat; second, military and 
defense plant construction under AEC and steel expansion; third, 
mining; fourth, agriculture; fifth, logging; sixth, petroleum; seventh, 
industrial; and eighth, highway construction and maintenance. 

The Cuarrman. What does No. 7 represent? 
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Mr. MacDonavp. Industrial material handling equipment, utili- 
ties, transportation, including railroads. 

Senator Bricker. I have not in my own mind been able to get 
the total of the steel that has been allocated to conform to the total 
production of 105,000,000 tons that we were talking about a moment 


Highways have been cut down, automobiles have been cut down, 
building construction has been cut down, except in the commercial 
field, and so forth. Military production will take a certain percent- 
age. I think it is a relatively low percent. 

Those figures do not add up to me to come to the total amount of 
steel that is being produced in this country. It will go up this year 
from 105,000,000 tons we are told to around 115,000,000 to 120,000,000 
tons. I just do not get it. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if that information would be available? 
Is it available to your knowledge? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I can only give you this much light. The 
actual figures would have to be secured from the DPA. 

The CuatrmMan. This has been quite a question in my mind. And 
without objection I am going to ask the staff to make a careful check 
with the DPA and the NPA, and anybody else necessary and imme- 
diately, and get the total figures. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT AMPLIFYING THE TESTIMONY OF COMMISSIONER MacDOoNALD OF 
Unirep Sratres Bureau or Pusiic Roaps REGARDING THE TABLE OF END- 
Use or CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


It has come to my attention that the Construction Machinery Division of the 
National Production Authority has developed a table of end-use distribution of 
construction machinery for three theoretical economic conditions: (1) Normal, 
(2) the present, and (3) all-out war. Highways by means of this table have 
been given a low essentiality status. (See attached table which was attached as 
an exhibit to the minutes of the Construction Machinery Division Requirements 
Committee meeting of September 18, 1952.) 

The table not only appears in confidential NPA advisory committee reports 
but also has been released in a national publication of the Construction Industry 
Manufacturers Association. Representatives of the Bureau of Public Roads 
strenuously objected to the determination by the Construction Machinery Divi- 
sion of the relative essentiality of highway transportation by means of the per- 
centage ratings established for essential highway work during the latter two 
theoretical periods. The widespread release of this information, to which we 
objected so strongly, was not anticipated. The following tabulation shows the 
estimated percentage of construction machinery used for highway purposes in 
normal times and the low position to which this essential work has been relegated 
under the present and all-out war conditions: 


End use—essential highway :! Percent 
ES RE + ee ae a ane, ae eS re lee eee 30 

le a dine mechs china ceiatua sh athe LA? SRS 10 
ne a ota lett nad atte teeta Medel ein eee natant A cate 4 


The 10-percent figure, which purports to show the present highway purchase 
of road equipment, is not in agreement with the current distribution pattern, 
and the 4-percent allowance for an all-out war is entirely inadequate to provide 
for even the minimum requirements of a war-supporting highway maintenance 
program. 


! From statement by Mr. D. J. Conway, Construction Machinery Division of NPA, presiding at meeting, 
as recorded in minutes of meeting of Power Crane and Shovel Manufacturers Industry Advisory Committee 
October 3, 1951, 

Page 1 and sec. C (1) of justification for increased allotment of steel made by Mr. M. B. Garber, Director, 
Construction Machinery Division, NPA, to Mr. Ralph 8. Trigg, Deputy Administrator, DPA, and Chair- 
man, Requirements Committee, December 28, 1951. 
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An analysis of the magnitude of the percentage changes from normal to the 
present and all-out war conditions in comparison with other end uses, as estab- 
lished by the Construction Machinery Division of NPA, is contained in the 
following table: 





| | Percent change from normal 
. } ,| take established by NPA 
Normal take} Construction Machinery 


. : ofequipment iwiei 
End use . |mannfactured | Division 
| ese 
| | Now | All-out war 
} 
Military combat. . 0.5 +5, 000 | +15, 000 
Military and defense ; ; : at 1.5 +800 | +200 
Mining and quarrying P 2 | —10 —55 
Agriculture - - 10 () —W 
Logging _.. aes a 5 () —s0 
Petroleum _. 5 (1) —0 
Industrial___. = 5 (4) —t) 
Essential highways. - a atielte 30 —67 87 
All other 23 —57 | — 06 


1 No reduction. 


This tabulation shows the percentage reduction from the normal take of equip- 
ment that is manufactured. At the present time, highways are in last place as 
to essentiality. During war conditions, according to this table, highways would 
be classed only one step above the lowest essentiality group. It seems incon- 
ceivable that agriculture, logging, petroleum, and general industrial uses could 
be maintained at normal levels at present without the parallel support of the 
highway program. These industries are inseparably linked with highway trans- 
portation, 

Although no serious disruption in the available supply of highway construction 
and maintenance equipment has oecurred to date, misleading and unrealistic 
impressions will, if not corrected, cause irreparable harm to the Nation’s highway 
plant in the future. It is a well-known fact that because of the short-sighted 
policy which existed during World War II, we have entered another emergency 
period with an almost insurmountable volume of highway deficiencies. 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY Diviston REQUIREMENTS 
ComMITTEs, Sept. 18, 1951 


Exairir I1.—Current end uses of construction machinery and estimated percentage 
of distribution on world-wide basis 


| 
Normal ! Now? ‘All-out war? 
Percent | Percent Percent 
1. Military direct purchases for troop and combat use... 4 | 25 75 
2. Military and defense plant construction, including AEC 1% | 12 | 3 
3. Mining, ineluding metalic and non-metalic materials, con- | | | 
struction materials and aggregates 20 | 18 10 
4. Agriculture, including crawler tractor uses, drainage, “and 
clearing - 10 | 10 4 
5. Logging, including pulpwood } 5 | 5 l 
6. Petroleum, including well eeanasin ee pipeline construc- 
tion, and refining work seis : — 5 5 | 1 
7. Industrial plant materi: al he andling, ‘including utilities, | | 
transportation, and industrial plant uses _- | 5 | 5 | 2 
8. Essential highway construction and maintenance, both by 
private contractors and public bodies 30 10 3 
9. All other uses, inctuding public works, miscellaneous con- 
struction work, and housing ; 23 10 1 





! Normal represents estimated percentage of production from the end of World War II to the beginning 


of the Korean war. - ; we _ 
2 Now represents estimated percentage of production since the beginning of the Korean war up to the 


present time. 
} All-out-war represents estimated percentage of what the industry probably would do but at a higher 


operating level. 
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Senator Bricker. Not in percentages, but in tons. How much do 
we get for roads. 

Admiral Cocurane. DPA has that. The amount they are allocat- 
ing for this second quarter is 23,000,000 tons per quarter. Multiply 
that by 4 and you will get up to it. 

The CHarrMAN. What we want is a breakdown. Are you finished, 
Mr. MacDona.p? 

Mr. MacDona.p. I think so, with one further comment, 

Part of our difficulty has been due to mill refusals to accept alloca- 
tions, even though the allocations are there. 

The CuarrmMan. Would they give it to one of those in category 7 
or to somebody else? That is very important. 

Mr. MacDona.p. I cannot answer that question. 

The Caarrman. That ought to be found out. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. I think partially it springs from the fact that 
there is a rule or a permission for mills to serve their customers, that 
is, their old customers first, and they do not have to accept orders up 
until 15 days before lead time. 

The Cuarrman. All right. After they serve their own customers 
first, they sell that steel to anybody then, is that right? If so the 
spirit of the Defense Production Act is not carried out. 

Mr. MacDona.p. That is my judgment. I think when we have 
a controlled materials plan that priorities ought to be observed by the 
mills on the basis of the issued allotments. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, they serve the customers who 
have the CMP tickets, not in keeping with priority that you read, but 
anybody who had a ticket, is that right? You read a list of eight 
priorities and you were number 8, there were seven in front of you. 
These mills sell their own customers not in keeping with that list, you 
believe? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Mr. Chairman, | have confined that priority 
list of construction machinery priorities and maintenance machinery. 
There are no priorities fixed on steel as such, so far as | know. 

That is simply a question of old customers having up to 15 days 
before the end of the lead time to place their orders. After that they 
must accept any orders. 

One thing that they are doing that is a great help to us, we just 
obtained permission for the use of self-certification up to 25 tons per 
project. That will cut out a great deal of paper work. 

The Cuarrman. They have done that for you? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. Did they not reduce that to 10? 

Mr. MacDonaup. We have not paid for it in steel. 

Senator Capenarr. Have they not reduced that now to 10 tons? 

Mr. MacDona pn. It is 25 for the project. We do not have the 
papers, but that is what we asked for and we hope to obtain, 25 tons 
for a road project. It may be something different for other projects, 
but I understood that they were thinking of extending that into other 
fields. 

In the first quarter of 1952, so that you may see how serious it is, 
we lost out of a total allocation of 210,000 tons, 61,000 tons. That 
has been pretty nearly as serious as the other. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any suggestions that you would have 
about the law when we rewrite it this time? 
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Mr. MacDona.p. I think there ought to be a validity about the 
checks that are issued against the controlled materials so that the 
mills have to accept them. 

The Cuarrman. I will ask the staff to check into that for me. 

(The following was received for insertion in the record:) 


SraTEMENT AMPLIFYING THE REMARKS OF COMMISSIONER THomas H. Mac- 
Donawp or Unrrep States Bureau or Pusiic Roaps REGARDING THE Loss 
or 61,000 Tons or ALLorrep First Quarter CarBon STEEL 


As of December 31, 1951, the Bureau of Public Roads records indicated that 
61,654 tons of the 210,000-ton allotment of carbon steel for the highway program 
in the first quarter of 1952 had not been placed with the mills. 

Of this 61,654 tons, part had been allotted to specific projects, ordered from 
the mills, and rejected by the mills. 

Other allotments had been returned from the field because of specific informa- 
tion from the steel mills and/or fabricators that additional orders would not be 
accepted for the type of steel needed. This applies particularly to such items as 
wide flange beam section, plate, and reinforcing rod. When it is certain that no 
possible source will accept the orders offered, the allotments are returned to the 
division or Washington office. 

In addition, highway projects require a definite proportion between the several 
different types of steel. hen an order for one particular type of steel such as 
structural shape, plate, or reinforcing bar is rejected by the mill or when the 
allotment of a particular type of steel is not sufficient for the project, the other 
types of steel going into the project cannot be used. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? If not, Admiral 
Cochrane, we are sorry to have kept you waiting solong. We wanted 
to find out something about how you are getting along in the Maritime 
Commission in connection with the appropriations we made last year, 


and which will come up again this year. 


STATEMENT BY VICE ADM. EDWARD COCHRANE, ADMINISTRATOR, 
MARITIME COMMISSION, AND CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL MARITIME 
BOARD 


Admiral Cocurane. We were delayed, Senator, in the program for 
the Maritime Commission in the fast cargo ships, due to steel 
difficulties. 

The Cuarrman. Can you get it now? 

Admiral Cocnrane. For the second quarter we have enough steel 
to cover all of the Mariners at the rate which we would like to carry 
them along, not enough to pick up any of the time that has been lost. 

The Cuarrman. To carry on? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is right. We did lose a full 3 months 
on some of the ships. 

The CHarrMan. With reference to the appropriations for next 
year—I have an idea what they will be; the President’s message is 
coming down here—do you think with what you have asked for and 
what you think you will get, you can get the steel if you get the 
money? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You are certain of that? 

Admiral Cocnrane. Yes, sir. One of the things we have to do 
is to get steel—which I am also responsible for claiming—includi 
also steel for those ships that are being built on private capital, an 
that includes the whole tanker program. 
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We have today some 43 tankers under construction, or on order, 
in American shipyards. About one-half of them are for American- 
flag registry and about one-half will be registered under foreign flags, 
but under conditions which give us full control over the ships, not 
only during construction, but subsequently, so that we can be sure 
they do not get into wrong hands. 

Senator Carpenart. What is your allocation of steel in tons? 

Admiral Cocurane. For the second quarter, the one coming up, 
121,000 tons. Which is nearly 90 percent of what was epeeiitially 
eo so that we fared quite well. 

will say that our request was very carefully documented. We 
gave them detailed schedules of just when we wanted to use it and on 
what ships it was to be used, which was very carefully worked out. 
We fared quite well. 

The Cuarrman. They gave you a pretty good allotment to carry 
on your present work, but not to pick up any back work? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. What about conversion steel, are you making 
much use of that? 

Admiral Cocurane. Conversion steel is very difficult for us to use. 
In the first »!ace, it adds a considerable premium on the cost of steel 
and our work, as | mentioned, is either in purely governmental work 
on which we have a limited cost or for private contracts. Here again 
the shipyards are working on a limited financial basis on each ship 
on which contracts were taken at fixed prices. It is difficult to work 
in conversion steel. 

There is another problem in the controlled quality of that steel, as 
to the quality of the ingots and the quality of the plates, and so forth, 
the responsibility as to whether the plates when they get to the ship- 
yards will be of necessary quality. 

There is a problem in balance as between plates and structurals. 
There is some plate-rolling capacity unobligated, but the structural 
shape-rolling capacity is fully obligated, so that we are a little out of 
balance. 

We have not been able to make much use of conversion steel. 

I think I could help Senator Capehart a little bit on this question of 
employment and the fact that there is still the same volume of steel 
available. It hinges, in my own experience, on the question of skills. 
For example, in the shipyards where some of this steel is now going 
we are having trouble in recruiting personnel because they are not 
trained in the skills which are required. We have to take them and 
train them. . 

Of course, there is some question of the immobility of labor—that it 
does not like to move. Some of the shipyard labor shortage exists 
even up in the shipyards on the Lakes. We hope that some of the 
unemployed will come out and go into other industries. 

The Cuarrman. And the lack of housing comes into it, too. 

Admiral Cocnrane. That is true. 

Senator CapeHart. How many additional men do you think you 
could use in the maritime work? 

Admiral Cocurane. We could use, I think, without any difficulty 
under present circumstances another 15,000. That is, spread out 
over the various yards that are now working. 
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Senator Capenart. You feel you might be 15,000 short at the 
moment or that you could use 15,000 additional? 

Admiral Cocurane. We could use them as the program develops. 

Senator Caresart. How long would it take the program to develop. 

Admiral Cocurane. At one yard we had to suspend work—the 
San Francisco yard. The work was substantially stopped for a period 
of 3 months due to the fact that we had no steel to allocate. 

Senator Capenart. Then you think one of the unemployment 
problems at the moment is the maldistribution of this labor? 

Admiral Cocurane. Of course, as I say, there is the fact they are 
not all fully skilled in the shipyard business. Those that come from 
the automotive industries are trained for special things. 

The Cuatrman. Has not the housing situation something to do 
with the maldistribution to a certain extent? 

Admiral Cocuraneg. It is a factor, there is no question about that. 

Senator Capenarr. It isa pretty hard job to try to run the economy 
of the United States. 

Admiral Cocurane. It is pretty hard when you try to force it into 
channels in which it does not naturally flow. I think that is it. It 
can be allowed to develop of its own momentum and it comes along 
quite smoothly. But when you force changes in it, it presents a 
number of problems. 

Senator Carenarr. Sometimes, I think, the Government reminds 
me of the fellow who sets fire to his grandmother’s house and then 
he rushes in and picks grandma up and takes her out and says, “See 
what a great hero | am.”’ In other words, they bring these problems 
upon themselves. 

Admiral Cocurane. I think they are forced by world conditions. 

Senator Capenarr. | want to say that the test of leadership is 
keeping people out of trouble, not getting them in. 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Bricker. You have seen the second quarter allotment 
release made by the DPA. It states that allotments have increased 
in the first quarter and will support continued construction of 21 
vessels in the east coast yards plus about one-half of the materials 
required to resume work on 9 vessels on which work was suspended, 
plus materials for 5 vessels under contract on the west coast, continua- 
tion of construction of tankers which received material during the 
first quarter, and about two-thirds of the amount required to begin 
3 additional tankers under contract, and so forth. 

Admiral Cocurane. That is it. That came out only on Friday, 
sir. 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I would like to add this to my testimony. 

One of the complaints about us as a claiming agency has been that 
the estimates are higher than they should be. We have as clients and 
are representing as claimants for steel about 18,000 local units and 
State units of government. Naturally, it is not possible to have a high 
degree of precision in the estimates of the exact month in which they 
will be using the steel. So there is that element that is in the road 
program that is impossible to change. 
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The requests from the State highway department representatives of 
each State and all of the requests from the local agencies flow through 
the State highway departments, so that we have the integrity of these 
very fine groups and organizations in each State handling the esti- 
mates of their needs. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Bricker and myself are both former gover- 
nors. I think we are sort of familiar with how that goes on. 

Senator Bricker. | am very familiar with it. In spite of all of the 
caution that is used you will have requests for more than they expect 
to get—not more than they need, maybe, or could use, but more than 
they expect to get. 

Senator Capesarr. | hold in my hand the second quarter of 1952 
allotments of controlled materials. 

I notice under ‘“‘steel,”’ estimated supply is 21,810,500 tons. If you 
multiply that by four quarters you get about 83,000,000 tons. 

Senator Bricker. That is not ingot production. 

Admiral Cocurane. That is rolled products. 

Senator Carenarr. This is rolled products? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenartr. What is the production this year in rolled 
products? 

Admiral Cocurane. I cannot give you that. 

Senator Capenarr. Evidently, it is about four times this 21,000,000. 

Admiral Cocurane. That pretty well absorbs the quantity that 
can be allocated. 

Senator Bricker. There is something like 20-percent loss from the 
total ingot production. 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes. 

Senator Capenartr. We ought to start talking about the rolled 
product, then. 

Senator Bricker. That is the reason | want those final figures. 

Admiral Cocurane. A lot of it goes into castings and other things. 
Those come out of these figures. 

The CuairMan. Last year it was between 75 and 80 million. It 
is coming in in more volume. 

Senator Bricker. Around eighty-five for this year. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Capenarr. | see that the Water Resources Division is 
given about as much as the highways. The Public Roads is 251,000 
and the Water Resources 220,000. 

Admiral Cocurane. That is for dams and power. 

Mr. MacDona.p. We are switching over as rapidly as possible to 
reinforced concrete, to use reinforcing bars, rather than structural 
shapes. We will not have quite the same difficulty with reinforcing 
bars. 

Senator Bricker. And, also, it saves steel. 

The Cuairman. If there are no further questions, Mr. MacDonald 
and Admiral Cochrane, we thank you so much for your testimony. 

Our next meeting will be on Thursday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
Thursday, January 17, 1952.) 





